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ABSTRACT 



Thi s module , one 
administrator education learning 
professional competencies needed 
administrators. The competencies 



in a series of competency-based 
packages , focuses on specif ic 
by vocat ional educat i on 
upon which these modules are based 
were identified and verified through research as being important to 
the success of local- administrators of vocational education at the 
secondary^or postsecondary levels. The materials are designed for use 
by admin i strators or prospective admin istrators working individually 
or in groups under the direction of a resource person. This module is 
designed to provide the vocational education administrator with the 
skills needed to direct the curriculum development process in such a 
way as to en sure a responsive , art iculated vocational program geared 
to the employment needs of both its students and the community it 
serves . This module contains an introduction and three sequential 
learn ing exper iences . Overviews , which precede each learning 
experience , contain the object i ves for each experience and a br ief 
description of what the learning experience involves. Prerequisites 
and resources are suggested. The final learning experience requires 
.the student/administrator to demonstrate an actual administrative 
situation in which curriculum development can be directed to the 
satisfaction of a resource person who is assessing competence in the 
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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational edu- 
cation has long been recognized. The rapid expansion of voca- 
tional education programs and increased student enrollments have 
resulted in a need for increasing numbers of vocational adminis- 
trators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. Preser- 
vice and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for 
the complex and unique skills required to successfully direct 
vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been 
hampered by the limited knowledge of the competencies needed 
by local administrators and by the limited availability of 
competency-based materials specifically designed for the prepara- 
tion of vocational administrators. In response- to this pressing 
need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, under provisions of part C— Research of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, funded the National 
Center for a scope of work entitled "Development of Competency- 
Based Instructional Materials for Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education" during the period 1975-77. That project n\ad 
two major objectives: ^ 

1. To conduct research to identify and nationally verify 
the competencies considered important to local admin- 
istrators of vocational education. 

2. To develop and field test a series of prototypic 
competency-based instructional packages and a user's 
guide. One hundred sixty-six (166) high priority 
competencies were identified and six prototypic modules 
and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and 
revised . 

While six modules had been developed, many more were needed 
to have competency-based materials that would address all the 
important competencies that had been identified and verified. 
In September 1978 several states joined with the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education to form the Consortium for 
the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Those states were Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The first five states were joined 
by Florida and Texas later in the first year. The first objec- 
tive of the Consortium was to develop and field test additional 
competency-based administrator modules of which this is one. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development 
and field testing of this module on directing curriculum devel- 
opment. Lois G. Harrington, Program Associate, assumed the major 
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INTRODUCTION 



The primary goal of vocational education has' been, and con- 
tinues to be, the preparation of individuals for meaningful 
employment. If vocational education is to achieve this goal, it, 
must ensure that the curriculum offered reflects actual employ- 
ment needs, both in type of employment and level of employment, 
To-dcrthis requires a plan, and the plan is called a curriculum: 
a ^ide to a program of study to be offered by an institution. 

/■ 

The distinction between curriculum development and , i . • ;.£uc~ 
tional development is not always a clear one. Curriculum - vel- 0 
opment is often defined as determining what is to be taught, 
while instructional development is concerned with deciding how it 
is to be taught. Curriculum is architecture; instruction is 
engineering. Curriculum is a product describing the scope of 
experiences to be offered to students; instruction describes the 
process, i.e., how those experiences will be delivered. The 
difficulty arises in^*&eciding where curriculum development ends 
and instructional development begins since the two processes are 
essentially interrelated and often occur, more or less, simultan- 
eously. For purposes of this module, curriculum development wi I 1 
limit itself to the what , beginning with occupational analysis 
and ending with a curriculum plan or "course outline" describing 
what is to be taught, with sequenced statements of the terminal 
performance objectives to be achieved. The way in which the what 
of curriculum is translated into the how of instruction is the 
subject of another module in this series, Guide the Development 
and Improvement of Instruction . 

You will note that the words course outline in the previous 
paragraph have been placed in quotes. In many vocational pro- 
grams,, instruction is still provided, effectively, within the 
structure of courses. Increasingly, however=, there is a move on 
the part' of vocational educators to offer open-entry/open-exit, 

individuarizeaT seTf-paced7-competenGy-bas8d programs.. A cur- 

riculum plan or course outline does not lock you into a course 
structure. It simply describes what a student needs to know and 
be able to do to enter and succeed in a chos'en occupation. How 
that content and ability will be acquired — througlya course, a 
series of courses, or a competency-based instructional program, < 
etc. — is a separate decision, and the outline or plan serves as a 
solid basis for any of the possible delivery systems. Some 
competency-based programs avoid the term course entirely by 
organizing the content into ."Competency Clusters, " which reflect 
the new relationship. 

"Although individual teachers may have responsibility for 
designing the curricula for each of their own areas, the voca- 
tional administrator has a major role to play in providing 



teachers with access to the necessary data bases and in ensuring 
that each individual curriculum is coordinated with the, total 
school program, the other vocational programs fy and, other locally 
available training programs to form a cohesive whole. J ' 

f . 

This module is designed to provide you with thd skills you 
need to direct the curriculum development process in such a way 
as to ensure a responsive, articulated vocational program geared 
to the employment needs of both its students , and the community it 
serves . % " 



Module Structure and Use 



This module Contains an introductipn and three sequential learn- 

Overviews, which precede each learning expen- 



ing experiences, 



ich Pfc 
j>-e*ach 



ence, contain the objectives foE^Tach experience 
description of what the learning experience involves. 



and a brief 



Objectives 



Ter minal Objective : While working in an actual 
administrative situation, direct curriculum devel- tl 
opment . Your performance will be assessed by your 
resource person, using the "Administrator Perfor- 
mance As se s f sme n t Form-," pp. .59-61. (Learning 
Experience III ) ^ 1 . 

Enabling Objectives ; 

1. After completing the required reading, demon- 
strate knowledge of the bases for directing 
curriculum development. (^earning Experi- 
ence I) 

2. Given a case study describing how one adminis- 
trator directed curriculum development, cri- 
tique the performance of that administrator. 
(Learning Experience II) 



Prerequisites 



To complete^ this module, it is strongly recom- 
mended that you have competency in developing 
local plans for vocational education, including 
the gathering and analysis of relevant data-and 
the development of vocational education goals. If 
you do not already have ':his competency, meet with 
your resource person tcL determine what method ..you 



will use to gain this s kit K--^ One option is to 
complete the information and practice activities 
in the following modules: 

• Develop Local Plans fo r Vocational Educa- 
. tion;,. Part I 

• Develop Local Plans for Vocational Educa - 
tion: Part II 



Resources A list of" the outside resources that supplement 

those contained within the module follows. Check 
with your resource person (1) to. determine the 
* availability and the location of these resources, 
(2) to locate additional references 'specific to 
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'-your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations 
• of skilled administrators. " 

Learning Experience I 

Regu ired 

• RESOURCES within your own state through 
which you can locate information concerning 

• • sources of occupational ^analyses • 

Recommended i 

^ • AN ERIC SYSTEM depository that you. can use 
to locate task analyses. 

Optional „ * 

• REFERENCE: Finch, Curtis R. , and--. 
Crunkilton, John R. Curriculum Develop - 
ment in Vocational and Technical Education : 

Planning, Content, and Imp lem entation . 
Boston, MA: ,Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1979. 

s. 

Learning Experience II - > 

Optional . m ■ 

• AN ADMINISTRATOR experienced in the direc- 
tion of, curriculum development whom you can 
interview. * 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE ' SITUATION ^n 
which, as part of your duties, .you can 
d irect curr icuLum development . 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your compe- 
tency in directing curriculum development. 

3d Terms Administrator — refers to a member of the second- 
ary or postsecondary administrative team. This 
generic term, except where otherwise specified, 
refers to the community college president, vice- 
president, dean, or director; or to the secondary 
school principal, director, or superintendent*. 




' Board — refers to the secondary or postsecondary 
educational governing body. Except where other- 
wise specified, the term board is used" to refer 
po a board- of education and/or a board of 

.^trustees . 

Institution —refers to a secondary or postsec- 
ondary educational agency. Except where other- 
wise specified, this generic term is used to refer 
synonymously to secondary schools, secondary voca- 
tional schools, ared vocational schools, community 
colleges, postsecondary vocational and technical 
schools , and trade schools . 

Resource Person — refers to the professional educa- 
tor who is directly responsible for guiding and 
helping you plan and carry out your professional 
development program. 

Teacher /instructor — these terms are used inter- 
changeably to refer to the person who is teaching 
or instructing students in a secondary or post- 
secondary educational institution. 



Jser's Guide For information that is common to all modules, 

such as procedures for module use, organization of 
modules, and definitions of terms, you should 
refer to the following supporting document: 

, 4 

" Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational 
Education Administrator Materials . Athens , 
y • - gaT American Association for Vocational 

Instructional Materials, 1977. 



?his v module addresses task statement nurabers 3, 4, 11/ 39, 40, 
ind 46 from Robert E. Norton et al., The Identification : and Na - 
t ional Verification of Competencies .Important to Secondary and 
> ost-Secpndary 'Administrators of Vocational Education (Columbus, 
)Hl The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity/ 1977). The, 166 task statements in this document, which 
*ere verified as important,, fo;rm the research^base for the Na- 
tional Center's competency-based- administrator module develop- 
ment'. * • & 



Learning Experience I 




OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, demons 
knowledge of the bases for directing curricul 
development . 



Activity 



You will be reading the information sheet, 
"Directing Curriculum Development, 11 pp. 9-39, 



Optional 
Activity ■ 



You may wish to read selected chapters in th< 
supplementary reference, Finch and Crunkiltoi 
Cu rriculum Development in Vocational arid Tecl 
Education: Planning, Content, and Implements 




You will be demonstrating knowledge of the b. 
for directing curriculum development by comp 
the "Curriculum Worksheet," pp. 41-43. 



You will beevaluating your competency by co 
ing your completed "Curriculum Worksheet" wi 
"Model Answers," pp. 4 5-4 7. 



NOTES 
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For information on the curriculum development process 
as a whole, the role of the administrator in this 
process, and the involvement of others in curriculum 
development, read the following information sheet. 



DIRECTING CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



A new factory opens in your town. A more sophisticated type 
of office machine is purchased by a local firm. - Human resource 
data forecasts the emergence of a new occupation. How do you, as 
an administrator, ensure that your vocational program remains 
responsive to these — often rapid — changes? You do this by coor- 
dinating the development of an up-to-date curriculum and then 
ensuring that the curriculum is reviewed, evaluated, and updated 
on a regular basis. 

The curriculum is a guide. It outlines what will be taught 
in your vocational program, what skills will be covered in each 
occupational specialty, and what level of skill will bo taught. 
The responsibility for the actual curriculum development gen- 
erally rests with the teachers or department chairpersons. The 
role of the administrator, then, is to facilitate and guide this 
process and to ensure that the parts equal a unified whole. 



Providing a Basis for Curriculum Development 

Many factors need to be considered in developing a curricu- 
lum. First, you as an -administrator must be aware of all rele- 
vant state and federal mandates, and have a clearly defined 
vocational philosophy and mission for your educational institu- 
tion, and you need to make these public. It is up to you to 
explain this philosophy and these mandates to staff and ensure 
that the curriculum derives from this basis,, If, for example, 
the institution's mission and philosophy include provisions for 
equal access and nondiscriminatory practices (which they must), 
then the curriculum should directly reflect such emphases. 

Second, you must have available up-to-date information on 
job requirements (e.g., state requirements for licensing in pro- 
fessions such as nursing and cosmetology), and you are respon- 
sible for providing this data to the curriculum developers as 
relevant and necessary. Since the curriculum is intended to 
prepare students for employment or continued study in their area, 
then you must have current data on employment needs and trends, 
i.e., present employment figures , information on employment 
shortages or surpluses, future plans and prospects for industrial 
and commercial growth, anticipated technological changes, and the 
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like. These data are available through a variety of public and 
private organization? and agencies on the local , state, and 
national levels? 

■ • State bu: eau of employment services, local office 

• Local labor organizations 

• State occupational information coord ination Committee 
(SOICC) 

• National Occupational Information Coordination Committee 
(NOICC) 

• Utility companies 

• Growth plans of local and statewide industries 

• Advisory committee members 

• State department of commerce 

• State department of economic development 

• State and local business and trade associations 

• Chambers of commerce 

• State departments of vocational education 

• Universities 

In addition, you can gather a great deal of appropriate infor- 
mation yourself through existing community survey or follow-up 
study data or by arranging for such surveys to be conducted. 
Such surveys can provide you with detailed current data concern- 
ing the on-the-job success of your program graduates as well as 
local employment requirements and opportunities. Data such as 
the following could be collected: 

• Number of employees presently needed, by business or 
industry 

• Projected number of new entrants needed 

• Reasons for shortages of qualified candidates 

• Starting and maximum wages 



1. For detailed information on conducting follow-up studies and 
community surveys, you may also wish to refer to four modules in 
the Professional Teacher Education Module Series produced by the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education (Athens, GA 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, 
1978): Modules A-l to A-3 on preparing for, conducting, and 
reporting the findings of a community survey; and Module A-10 on 
conducting student follow-up studies. 



• Working hours per week 

• Union restrictions 

• Requirements for employment (competencies, experience, 
physical requirements, education, training) 

• Chances for advancement 

• New and emerging related occupations 

• Benefits and health plans 

1 

Realistic and up-to-date information on local conditions is 
ilso available through periodic contacts you make with community 
>usiness leaders, either informally, through membership an 
>usiness organizations, or through their membership on a well- 
glanced k vocational advisory committee. As an administrator, you 
lave a responsibility to ^develop and maintain such contacts so 
:hat you are aware of. program impact and effectiveness on a con- 
;inuous baisis. 

One final source of data is the students themselves. If you 
levelop a new vocational program for an emerging occupation with- 
>ut verifying student interest — active or potential — in being 
:rained for that occupation, you may not secure the enrollments 
lecessary to support the program. Thus, data from student inter- 
est surveys must be obtained and shared with curriculum devel- 
>pers. 

It is through analysis of all such- data and inputs that you 
iiscover (1) how adequately "your present vocational curriculum is 
preparing your*' students for employment, and (2) what training 
japs exist. This information, then, becomes the basis for cur- 
riculum development or revision. For example, you may discover 
:hat a local firm feels that students graduating from your secre- 
:arial program do not possess what they consider to oe entry- 
.evel skills, or that the firm is planning to purchase word 
Processing equipment that your students are not trained to use. 
further, it may be found that a particular occupational area for 
/hich you offer training is becoming obsolete, or that a new 
>ccupation is emerging for which training is unavailable. Having 
identified the probable need, you can plan appropriately for the 
ievelopment of new and revamped program offerings. 

Jeed for Articulation in Curriculum Development 

The one theme that will be emphasized repeatedly in this 
dodule is the need for articulation and your responsibility in 
insuring this % art iculat ion / whether external or internal to the - 
institution . 



eric 



External art iculation . Curriculum development must not be 
done in isolation, taking" "into account only those conditions, 
needs, and concerns of your own institution. The concept of 
external curricular articulation has to do with the way in which 
instructional programs in related schools and agencies are 
designed to foster efficient teaching and learning between each 
other. It makes possible the notion of a "career ladder, by 
which students can obtain beginning training in one program, and 
can advance in the occupation by completing additional training 
in a higher-level institution without loss of time or effort. In 
fact, the exit/graduation requirements of an institution should 
begin to correspond more closely with the entrance/admission 
requirements of the institution offering training suitable for 
the next higher rung of the career ladder. 

Programs that are properly articulated will avoid duplica- 
tion and will provide a range of training to meet the needs of 
the community. Curriculum planning that results in good cur- 
ricular articulation requires the cooperative involvement of 
local secondary schools, postsecondary vo-tech centers, the com- 
munity college, and proprietary institutions having programs in 
the same occupational area. 

Internal articula tion . Likewise/curriculum development is 
'not s imply a matter of one area of an institution identifying a 
need for a specific training program and then designing and 
implementing that program. Whether or npt you decide to recom- 
mend the provision of .such training, and the form that training 
will takeT depends very much on a number of other considerations,, 
such as. internal articulation between the following: 

. The vocational program and the philosophy and mission of 

the educational institution ( s ) served •' 

. The vocational program and the total educational program 

. The various occupational areas within the vocational 
program 

• The vocational program and the local employers 

...The vocational program and the needs and career goals of 
the student body' it serves 

Furthermore, additions to or modifications of the curriculum 
will also affect administrative aspects of the institution, and 
vice versa. These effects are especially noticeable when cur- 
ricular changes alter admission or graduation requirements. The 
' entrance retirements for a particular program should not be 
unreasonably more severe than the general admission requirements; 
the same is true for program exit criteria as compared to gradu- 
ation requirements. A program that is noticeably longer or 
unnecessarily more rigorous than other programs within the same 
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nstitution can impose unfair extra costs on students and deter 
ecruiting efforts. Conversely, "snap" courses or unrealis- 
ically short programs could undermine an institution's reputa- 
ion for offering high-quality education. These issues must be 
mong those fully and candidly discussed before a new program is 
mplemented. 

Consider the following example. Assume that you are a sec- 
ondary school administrator whose- human resource needs data sug- 
est an acute need locally for well-trained paralegal personnel. 
i number of situations could exist that would make it inappro- 
>riate or unnecessary for you to install a program to meet this 
leed. Perhaps, a local business — or a nearby postsecondary 
.nstitution — has plans to offer the needed training. Maybe a 
;urvey indicates that, at least at present, there is no student 
.nterest in such employment. Or possibly, the institution's 
ussion and philosophy require that available funds be directed 
:o other, more important, or immediately critical areas. 

Note that curriculum development does not always mean expan- 
sion. Upon investigation, for example, you may find that the 
/Stchmaking program in your institution is no longer fulfilling 
.ts original purposes, even though it has maintained its enroll- 
ment. Because of the shift in , the industry . to electron ic time- 

)ieces and factory service, graduates of the program are no 
Longer being hired by local jewelers. The class, instead, is 
nade up of hobby ists. wi th no occupational intent. Again, you 
rtust decide whether this fits the mission of your institution and 
Ls a wise use of resources — you may need to recommend termination 
)f the program. 

It is your job as an administrator to sketch 9 uta total 
picture of these considerations and to make your findings avail- 
able to those involved in, the curriculum development process. A 
curriculum can, even without a plan, just grow. But, unless 
there is an overall purpose and cohesiveness to this growth, 
anless there is leadership in directing and overseeing the pro- 
cess, you risk producing unemployable students or suffering a 
Loss of efficiency and cost-ef fectivenesffdue to .overlapping 
efforts. It'must be remembered that your role as an administra- 
tor is not one of doing all that is necessary but one of orga-. 
nizing, directing/ managing, and monitoring to., ensure that each 
step in the, curriculum development process is properly carried 
Dut. An organized, systematic curriculum is-crucial since it is 
on the basis of the established curriculum that decisions are 
made concerning selection of staff, layout of physical facili- 
ties, organizational structure of the institution, need for 
supplies and equipment, and all rl important budgetary con- 
cerns. In other words, the u] * i . ..-u; success of the vocational 
pgram rests on .the ef fectiverv of the curriculum on which it 
is built. 
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In this first section of the information sheet, curriculum 
development has been discussed, primarily, as if one is starting 
from ground zero. Such is rarely the case. It is, certainly, an 
exciting challenge to build a totally new curriculum for a new 
institution. However, the newly hired administrator usually must 
start, instead, from an existing curri. ilum. This may be a 
state-recommended or locally produced curriculum, and the quality 
and recency may vary., Your task remains the same nonetheless. 
You must gather (or plan and coordinate the gathering of) employ- 
ment data, evaluate the quality of articulation that exists, and 
direct changes in the curriculum as needed. 

Involving Staff 

Assume, then, that you have completed the initial steps of 
gathering information, providing for program ar tieulation , and 
making the necessary decisions about the need for the program. 
It has now been decided that a new training program is warranted 
and feasible. First, an administrative decision needs to be made 
concerning who is to have the responsibility for developing the 
curriculum for this training program. Depending on your situa- 
tion and staff ing patterns, this may be a curriculum developer, a 
district supervisor, a department head, or individual teachers. 
In your selection process, you should bear in mind the NIH prin- 
ciple: "Not" 1 ' Invented Here." Teachers and instructors will be 
the actual users of the curriculum; it is they who will make 
instructional decisions on its basis. The more direct involve- 
ment they have in the process, the greater the likelihood that 
they will actually follow the curriculum once it is developed. 

On the other hand, consider teachers' schedules. Teachers 
with full instructional loads, part-time instructors, unionized 
teachers, etc., are sometimes reluctant to take on any additional 
responsibilities without some motivation or compensation. In any 
case, you must budget your funds and your staff time far enough 
ahead to provide the resources needed to do a thorough and proper 
job of curriculum development when you are ready fox it. Thus, 
one of your administrative leadership functions must be to devise 
strategies to involve staff in curriculum development. These may 
include the following: 

• Issuing an administrative fiat — In a day of .cooperative 
management and emerging teachers' unions, this is not a 
highly acceptable strategy. Even when it does result in 
participation, however, it generally results in minimal 
compliance rather than maximum effort. 
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"Well, now that we've completely changed the / 
curriculum, I suppose we should call in the teachers 
and tell them about it." ... 



Noteworthy . l(Fall 1979): 40. 

Providing released time — With tight budgets, this is not 
an easy task, but it is actually crucial to the develop- 
ment ' process. If you want a good job done, staff must be 
provided with the time to do it. And ideally, they should 
also be provided with the space to do it. Instructors 
working in their offices can lose the released time 
through interruptions related to regular instructional 
duties. A supervisor may find phone calls and brush fires 
eating up the allotted time. If you sincerely believe in 
the need for a solid curriculum, you, as an administrator, 
must be willing to arrange budget and schedule patterns 
such that staff have a real opportunity to produce the 
desired results. ^ 

Provid ing intrinsic rewards — The success of this 
strategy will vary depending on what motivates your par- 
ticular staff members. Thus, your first task is to be 
aware of individual staff members and what they consider 
to be rewards. An example of such a reward is increased 
status. Altnough no monetary reward is offered, some 
people are motivated by such things as (1) having an 
opportunity to contribute to the profession, (2) being 
'designated as committee chairperson ( for a particular proj- 
ect,- (3)- gaining recognition as an educational "leader, 11 
ancN(4) having the opportunity to develop their own cur- 
riculum. Continual recognition and support of those 
making s-uch efforts is essential. 
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• Providing extrinsic rewards — If the budget allows, per- 
sons developing curriculum could be compensated for the 
time spent or products developed. In some cases, such 
monies are available from the state department of educa- 
tion or research coordinating unit (RCU) in the form of 
grants or special project funds. : 

Steps in Curriculum Development 

There are many curriculum development models— some seemingly 
quite complex — that provide structure for .the development of a 
curriculum outline: a listing or profile of the skills, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge to be covered within a. particular program, 
from which supplies, equipment, and instructional materials and 
techniques can be derived. In general, however, these models 
describe a simple, logical process involving five basic steps: 

1. Providing an occupational analysis 

2. Verifying the analysis 

3. Analyzing the verified competencies (skills, tasks) 

4. Translating the competencies into terminal performance 
objectives 

5. Sequencing the terminal performance objectives 

The remaining sections of this information sheet address each of 
these steps in detail. 

^ Providing Occupational (Task) Analyses 

Once your development team is organized, you need to assist, 
them in obtaining the development tools they will need to struc-^ 
ture their efforts. These tools are the occupational analyses . 
Basically, an occupational analysis is a listing of all the tasks 
(skill statements or competencies) that make up a particular job, 
and that are necessary for proficiency in a given occupation-. 
Logically, if students are to be taught to be employable keypunch 
operators, for example, you first must identify what being a suc- 
cessful keypunch operator involves in terms of the competencies 
required. „ 

As an administrator, you can assist curriculum developers in 
acquiring tne .necessary occupational analyses. First, you can 
provide them with direction in locating appropriate existing 
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-cupational analyses. Your developers need to be aware of such_. 
Dtential sources as the following:* • < 

Resources in Vocational Education (RIVE) . Produced by the 
RIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education at 
he Ohio State University in Columbus, Ohio, this is a bimonthly 
ublication that provides indexes to, and summaries of, a variety 
f instructional and research materials, including recently 
eveloped occupational analyses. 

State curriculum laboratories . Many states have one or more 
urriculum laboratories or instructional materials centers that 
re supported through state department of education funding and/ 
r through membership subscription fees. Some states, such as 
hio, have separate labs for agricultural education, distributive 
ducation, and trade and industrial education, while other states 
ave only one lab or center serving all vocational education 
ervice areas. Many of these curriculum labs and centers have 
eveloped and published occupational (task) analyses. The Ohio 
tate University's Trade and Industr ial.Educa t ion Instructional 
aterials Laboratory, for example, has 'released analyses for over 
0 0 occupational areas. 

A number of states have developed a centralized approach to 
urriculum development (e.g., New York State's Instructional 
Support System for Occupational Education IISSOE] , and Kentucky's 
ompetency-based vocational education [CBVE] curriculum) that 
esults in a standard, base, or core curriculum that is recom- 
lended for use by the institutions in that state. Before begin- 
ning a local curriculum development effort, it is advisable to 
:heck the status of existing state or regional efforts. 

Regional ahd national consortiums . In recent years a number 
>f regional and national consortiums have been organized and sup- 
>orted by various states and/or individual institutions to fund 
:he development of occupational analyses and/or curriculum mate- 
rials. Three such consortiums are as follows: 

# Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States 

XV-TECS ) — V-TECS is a consortium of some 17 states .(mostly 
in the Southeast) joined together to conduct occupational 
analyses and to publish them in the ,form of catalogs. An 
occupational catalog consists of the duty areas, task 
statements, learning guides, and criterion-referenced 
measures for each task. As of this writing there are over 
70 catalogs that you may obtain (if your state is a member 
of V-TECS) from your state department of education. 
Nonmember states can purchase the catalogs from V-TECS; 
795 Peach Tree Street, NE ; Atlanta, GA 30308. 
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• Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium , 
(IDECC) — IDECC is a consortium- of states that started in 
1972 to develop a competency-based learning system based 
on task analysis for 69 occupations in marketing and dis- 
tribution. The consortium sponsored ; the development of 
500 learning activity packages (LAPs), containing 983 
competencies and over 2 , 000 1 behavioral objectives, and is 
continuing- to develop more competencies based on occupa- 
tional analyses for additional occupations. The IDECC 
office is located at The Ohio State University; .1166 
Chesapeake Avenue ; ; Columbus , OH 4 3212 . 

• Mid-America Vocational Curriculum Consortium (MAVCC) — ■ 
This consortium of 11 states produces vocational inst rue- 
tional materials in a' wide range of occupational areas. 
The format of the materials is uniform throughout and has ' 
been designed to satisfy the needs of all member states. 
Each curriculum manual has a teacher .edition. The mate- 
rials are available to member states (at special prices) 
and nonmember states from Mid-America Vocational Curricu- 
lum Consortium, Inc.; 1515 West Sixth Avenue; Stillwater, 
OK 74074. 

Regional Curriculum Coordination Centers . Supported by the 
U.S. Office of Education are six regional. curriculum coordina- 
tion centers. These centers maintain libraries of curricular 
materials, including occupational analyses/ and also have refer- 
ence documents that might help locate occupational analyses 
available elsewhere. Inquiries should be sent to the center 
serving your state as follows: 

EAST CENTRAL NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin 

Illinois Office of Education 

Division of Ad . . .Vocational and Technical Education (E 426 ) 
100 North First Street 
•Springfield / IL 62777 • 
(217) 782-.0758 

MIDWEST NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 
'Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
1515 West Sixth AvenuS 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000, ext. 261 
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NORTHEAST NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virgin Islands 

Bureau of Occupational and Career Research Development 
Division of Vocational Education 
225 West State. Street 
Trenton, NJ 0 8 625 
(609) 292-6562 

NORTHWESTERN NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER 
Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington , Wyoming 

Washington State Commission for Vocational Education 
Building 17 , Airdustr ial Pa-rk 
Olympia, WA ' 98504' 
(206) 753-0879 

SOUTHEAST NETWORK CURRICULUM COORDINATION /CENTER 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
' North" Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 

Associate Dean (R & D) College of Education 
Mississippi State University 
Drawer DX 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 
(601) 325-2L10 

WESTERN CURRICULUM COORDINATION CENTER * 

American Samoa, Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, 
Nevada, Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands- 
University of Hawaii - ^ 
1776 University Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 96822 
(808) '948-7834 

n addition, within your own individual state, certain occupa- 
ional analyses may have been developed in a particular school 
istrict, university, : professional and- techn ical association, 
abor organization, potential employer, federal or state govern- 
ent bureau, manufacturer's association, business or commerce 
nstitution, research or consulting firm, etc. 

( As an administrator, . it is up to you to identify all rele- 
ant sources, or to ensure that this is done by someone else on 
our administrative staff. This task can also be undertaken by ^ 
he advisory committee. You also need to facilitate the acquisi- 
ion of all relevant documents. In most cases, this will require 
hat you have funds available to purchase the documents needed. 
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• If, after identifying and Lapping all existing sources, you. 
letermine that an occupational analysis does not exist for the 
area in question, then you must provide the ;«':eans for an occupa- 
tional analysis to be completed. You. ".ay be aole to arrange to 
lave this done by' the state department, o£ education staff, the 
/ocational education staff at a local university, or you may 
arrange to share the development costs and responsibilities with 
other local educational agencies, or the burden may^ fall on. you ■ 
and your staff. If the latter-, is .true, you will need to set 
aside -needed funds for, and provide leadership to, the completion 
of the following first steps 2 in an occupational analysis: 

1. Define the scope of the analysis. 

2. Prepare an initial task listing. 

The occupational analysis starts with a general description 
of the occupation to be analyzed — drawn perhaps from the Pic - ' 
tionary of Occupational ^Titles (DOT)-- rand ends with a list'of 
the general areas of responsibility ( duties 'or functions) , each 
further broken down into the specific skills ( tasks ) required. 
A partial occupational analysis is shown in sample 1. 

Another occupational analysis procedure- you should be aware 
of is DACUM (Developing A Curriculum) . ' Developed by the Experi- 
mental Projects Branch, Canada Department of Regional Economic. 
Expansion, and the General Learning Corporation of New York,. 
DACUM uses small-group brainstorming techniques during a three- - 
day meeting of 8-12 occupational area, experts to generate a skill 
profile for a particular job or occupational area (see sample 2). 
Compared to the usual occupational analysis process, DACUM has 
proven to be a far more cost-effective and expeditious method for 
developing an occupational analysis. 

An organization called the DACUM^ Chart Exchange (DEX) is a 
clearinghouse for both information on DACUM and available DACUM 
charts for gitfen occupations. By contacting DEX, you can get a 
listing of all available charts at no charge. Each chart you 
then wish to order costs a nominal fee (approximately $2.00). 
The address for DEX is DACUM Chart Exchange (DEX); Humber Col- 
lege, Lakeshore Campus; 3199 Lakeshore Boulevard West; Toronto, 
Ontario; Canada ^M8V 1K8. Note that while DACUM charts done at 
other institutions may be quite helpful to you, it is highly 



2. For detailed information concerning the steps involved in 
conducting such' an analysis, you may wish t,o refer to Module A-7, 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis , part of the Professional 
Teacher Education Module Series produced by the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education (Athens, GA: American 
Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978). 
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SAMPLE 1 

OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 
GENERAL SECRETARIES 



Duty ; Organizing and Planning Ac tivities 

Tasks: Assign specific work to individuals. 
r Compile periodic reports.^ 

Compose copy at the typewriter, 
o Handle service calls on equipment. 
Etc . 



Duty ; Personal 'Activities for Employer 

Tasks: Acknowledge letters .of congratulations. 
Confer with emplpyer on policy. 

Keep list of credit' card numbers. 

Keep personal bu&iness. diary for employer* 

Etc. 

Duty : Reception Activities 

Tasks:* Greet callers or visitors. 

Maintain record/of long distance calls.. 

Place telephone calls. 

.Screen employer's calls. 

Etc. 



Duty : Clerical Activities 

qjasks : Assemble arid staple duplicated^mat rials. 
Edit manuscripts. J 
Make corrections on original^and carbon copies 
Type business letters. 
Etc. 



SOURCE: Adapted from 'Harry L. Ammeriudh and Duane W. Essex , 
Performance Content for Job Training, Volumg^J ^l^^J^J 
f ormance R< 
lor Vocati< 
pp. 76-83. 



Perrormance Loni eni im- ^^^^^ T _ — — ^ — 

fnr^nn e Requirements fo r- Training (C^ ambus, Lut The Center 
lor Vocational Education, The Ohio S_ue University, 1977), 
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SAMPLE 2 




OFFICE CLERICAL EMPLOYEE 
ENTRY-LEVEL 



Duties Tasks 



OftuTmt 

TYPEWRITERS 


DETERMINE APPROPRIATE 
STATIONERY 


CORRECT E»«'J«S 

j SS 


MAM L AR BON CC*' I E S 

i SJ 


Plate materials in 

TiPE-RlUhS 
ACCURATE L r 

.■ JS 


DETERMINE AP^kOPHiATE 
ItPE'-MITTtN fOHMATS 


TtI-E IM U-INT-, 
ACLoRATlLf 




I -V < TAHLfS 


adores* material; 

TO* MAIL i*u 


PlRFOtw OPERATOR 
MA 1 NT E NANCE 


ullLiil HFN»ME" 
ACCESSORll S 


PROOf-RCACt *nmS 
I— 


USE F>* * t «l MCE 
MAT £ P IA| S 

? J-'.- 


>h ISE » 'jmh'j 






CQmtujn ;iac inc wijh 


EiPRESS ONtSELf 

J. OS 


UTILISE APPHOPRIATt 

COMMUNICATION 

ME TmODS 

! '0 


.-.iMRE ro 
ESTABL .ShEO 
COmmuniEATION LINES 


£«ERCISE TACT AiiO 
OiPLOnACr 


Bt AS A'.Tivt 
LISTENER 

i (-S 


II I.' » ISIS', 

1 




CO«-.jNILAIE ON 
ONE-TO-ONE BASIS 

1- If 


USING TELEPHONE 5 


Lrtl PROPER 
TEIEPMCNE 
TEEHNIQUE s 

1- JO 


TRANSFER C»LLS 


'IT uP COIi'E RE NC E 
CAUL S 


it MEN Lili'j 

7 in 


»'lalS l'Jlal A'<o 

1 r,N". [TISK.NCI 
L Al L S 


.'C^., :■■«■•■ .i "1 

1 

1 

I n| 


i-;,',';:?,;'., 


lT'. :e avauaple 

ttSl'LUflS < 

J.;s 


PROCESSING «Ati 


SO* T INCOMING 
MAIL 


IDENTIFY MAIL TO 
RE Oi'ENtO 

I. IS 


OP|N MAIL PR...-IRL* 


HATE MAIL 


»a:M/i., 1 u-tNl | .ffu-»l ATTr'.;.,»lNTS 
•All IN.. 1 1 T '■ ■ ! '0 IN'.a-INf. MAIL 


AIT.-.S.—ENT', 


.'.1.0 


UTILI.'E POSTAL 
5E«VlCES 

"I SS 


U' H IJl AVAIi ABi t 
RESOURCE MATIRiAiS 

1 ».s 














MPNOOUC INC 
^MATERIALS 


DITIRMINE NUMBERS 
OF COPIES REDDED 

2 S5 


REPLACE PAP£B IN 


Of. IKT MACnINI 
MALI JUL! IL'NS 


:A.E .VPIVncLiATi 

»{.v,^res T-1 :i!,p[ci 

MACHINE MAil i...N(.' i S S. 


■"Al'I 1 Nl CALM- 1[ 1 r | E s 






•ji ft -»iM o(«:n ini s 
:.ns 


PUFOR" CuT-ANO- 

paste techniques 

1 SO 


MAINTAIN ADEQUATE 
LEVELS Of 
REPRODUC T ION 
SuPPLIf 5 

I. 1.0 


MA 1 NT A IN CD"f . "1 












CONTROLLING 
DOCUMENTS 


USE £115 TING riilliG 
1YSTEMS 

3:0 


Rf tB'til MATERIALS 


MAINTAIN • 1 L { 

C»[C*OnT SrMfM'j 


M.-.TEU i.'.lS 










OPE RAT IN,', art >C( 
machines 


DETERMINE 
AVAtLABIU" Tf OF 
MACHINES 

I 10 


SEC u«l OPIRAT IN r i 
1 NF ORMAT lON 

J*S 


jrfBATE lO-'E^ 
At'OING >V-l"Wl '• 

1.0'.. 






..<,{ n t r.,^r., 
Ui , I'l', 




••.1 M'lntiuis 

rtl! r-<,;> ( .„;PMEMT . 


APPLYING fuSINESS 
MATHEMATICS 


PlRfTKM B A S 1 * 

MA?N[MAT ICAL 
COMPUTATIONS 

1.1*0 


iRtCULATE 0 ' SC>UNjT S 

:.ss 


I'Sl CONVfUSIDN 
T f C.HN i CJvjE S 

io 


]. J'l 


»< ' .INi HE «;s> 
^1 A T I Ml NT 1 , 




r 


-1.-INJ--. IN (M(t> 
■•1 .l-,t|»S 


JSE PROPER POSTING 
Tf EHNIQuES 

). is 


CALCULATE SPECIAL 
PAYROtL DEDUC'ICNS 

2-2S 


COKILT «i|Tm 
E STn.«c IMtf 0 
comer ION TCL ICHS 

-V so 










APPLYING (USINtSS 
LANGUAGES 


sprii rfoaps 
C0»PtCTir 

3-SS 


USE ACCEPTABLE 
PUNCIuAI ION 

J. 1.0 


USE C0RR1C1 

5. SO 


I.SE PPir(a 

SE NT E NT. E STftiiC T^B( 

).<•(> 


J.'/ 


iPPL. flPPHJPRlA'E 
fi-'.IM r ,S riR-t'lCL'.!.' 

J 




1.1.0 


ADAPTING TO 

•US 1 HE SS ENVIRONMENTS 


ADM£K( TO SAFETf 
R EG'JLA T 1 ONS 

J 7S 


At REC£PTW£ TO 
CHANGES 

J- IS 


lOLLOu INSTRUCT I0HS 


INTERACT i.Hm 
f Q-wO^>|«S 

;.^s 


AC-E TO 

E S T A ft I i '.mEL i«! '.<. 

1 L.DI 

1 bS 


"hCI .EC T ACi 1 PfAPl f 
ic i-AGI C 


T{ ^«INt ( u r r. . 1 ll '. 


i-i ■ ro** j i BH i t 1 1 


PROMOTING PERSONAL 
GROWTH AND 
OEVtlOPMtNT 


APPRISI Mf.lH 0' 
EH»LO<M[NT AlNHIT'. 

1 fcS 


HECC'Ni/E ADvAhTa.-.ES 
Qi CONTINUfP 
E LmjL AT Ion 


BF "JB'ERrAN: 

! IS 




i 1 1 u c 1 1 1 i n i t i :. t i , r 

1 1.0 


"KAt I ill -i i.i n;.|.; ■ 
PIR.rV.1 ■••cum 







SOURCE: DA CUM chart from Sandra Boland et al.-, Occupational Analysis; 
Office Clerical Employee Entry-Level (Fort Collins, CO: Colorado State 
University, Division of Vocational Education, Curriculum Materials Service, 
1978), pp. 7-8. A 
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Tasks 



3 . 10 


type mhutes or 

MEETINGS 

t.tS 


t«Pf MEMORANDUMS 


UPC DOCUMENTS FROM 

1 to 


TVC ORAFli 

1 .JS 


T'P[ LABlli 

1 


T-M lini«'. 

MC, 


(■LACE DATA OH FORM', 
CORRUIL? 

JiS 


DETECT tmiQi'. 
ERROR', N t(il-. 

J J'; 


t»T[ STATISTICAL 
DATA 

2. J5 




♦ 


















1.60 


*CC l^T CONSTRUCTIVE 

criticisms, 

) 60 


CAI IC III OTHERS IN 
A CONSTRUCTIVE 

2.70 


RELATE IN POSITIVE 
MANNE AS 

j.fco 


OETERNINE NEED FOR 

2 BO 


DETERMINE PROPER 
LEVELS OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

2.7Q 


HAINtA IN A JENSE 
OF MUMCR 


COMMUNICATE ORAL L T 
UlTN others 

J. »s 


ADHERE TO 
PROTOCOL 

'.95 




tMCS 
USED 

2.60 


PRACTICE TELIPmONE 
ECONOMY 

2.60 


LOG all toll 

1.7S 


HON [TOR *OL0ING 

2 


MAINTAIN CONPOSURE 
UNDER PRESSURE 

J'S 


DETECT ANO REPORT 
EQUI PNENT 
MALFUNCT IONS 

2.60 


uTILIll INM 

SYSTEMS ! 

2.00 1 


^..TMEh OATA SE'ORE 
PLAC ING CALLS 

J.iS 


fcNOw WHEREABOUT*. 
OF PERSONNEL 

2. ".5 


LEAVE INFORMATIVE 
NESSACES 

2.85 


Al 

2. SO 


Miimn MAIL LOGS 

1 .SO 


CLASSIFY HAIL 

- .- 1 .to 


DETERMINE PROPER 

J.<-S 


SECURE PROPER 
ATTACHMENTS TO 

outgoing nail 

» .« 


OITERNINE 
COMPLETENESS OF 
MATERIALS TO BE 
RELEASED ^ 


DISTRIBUTE c'" - -'' 1 
COPIES j 

2.Ss| 


TIRI OUTGOING 

2. OS 


*D«ERE TO KAU INC 
DEADl INCS 

2.90 


MAINTAIN ADEQUATE 
POSTAGE RESOURCES 

2.20 






















2.8S 


UTlLllt REPRODUCTION 
accessories 

2 IS 


determine 
distaibut ion 

REQUIREMENTS 

7. IS 


0 1 ST m HU TE COMPLETED 
COPIES 


PROCESS SPtClAL 
OOlUHt MT b 

J- 20 


ACCOUNT FOR ALl 

J. ^S 


RETURN ORIGINAL 
MATERIALS 10 SOURCES 

).?0 


LEAVE COPYING AREAS 
IN ORDER 

7 75 


ChEC* QUALITY 
Ofr EOP'tS 

2.9S 


STORE. MATERIALS FOR 
REUSE 

2.25 






















MCE 

2. OS 


[ST ABL l$M„PR0PER 

2.10 


determine equipment 
HHPS 

2. IS 


P-jRGE FILES 

J.»0 


DISPOJt QF MATERIALS 
2.JS 


ASSEMBLE FIH^ 

!. IC 


CATEGORl/r. MATER IALS 
2. 40 


Sdt\T MATERIALS 

r ,J. "° 






.UAL 

r.ss 


USE MOLE PUNCHES 

2.10 


perform routine 

CP{MT3» 
MAINTENANCE 


operate automated 
accessories such as 
electric pencil 
sharpeners and 
letter openers 1 .90 


MAINTAIN INVENTORIES 
OF U'PPLIES 

7.6S 


Exercise sa*e:* 

PRE C ALfT IONS 

2. 70 


DETECT NA[hINE 
MAL F UNf T ION'. 

2SS 


TAnE APPROPRIATE 
MEASURES TO CORRECT 
MACHINE MALFUNCTIONS 

2. JO 






5. JO 


POST HhANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 

J . 90 


VEMIF V COMPUTATIONS 

i»S 


PROCESS EXPENSE 
VOUCHERS 

2. JO 


VERIFY RECEIVED 
MATER 1 ALS 

7 .95 


report oavtous 

DISCREPANCIES 

J r .o 


CALCULATE INTEREST 

J.)S 


MAINTAIN INvfNTO"' 
CONTROLS 

2.SS 


MAINTA IN T Iff HEEPIN.', 
RECOROS 

2.2S 


USE TAX TABLES 

2.70 






















ATEMALS 

J. SO 


CCiMUNlCAU WITH 
OtH[KS TMROUGN 
VlTTEH MEDIA. 

J. OS 


RESTRUCTURE COPIES 
WHEW Ml C ESSAAT 

2. 95 


BE LQNCISE 

J. IS 














J.VS 


adhere to office 
policies 

2.60 


aoxre io office 

REGULATIONS 

29S 


MAINTAIN ORDERLY 
WORK STATIONS 

2.9S 


»iS 1 S f IN KEEPING 
OFFICES NEAT 

7.9S 


PERFORM UCR* WlT"tN 
ORGAN 1 /AT 1 ONAl 
STRUCTURE 

2 8S 


ORIENT OUEStlF 
TO SURROUNDINGS 

2. SO 


see r clarifications 

OF JOB ASSIGNMENTS 

2.9S 


EIERC ISE 01 SCRlT ION 
J. 00 




'ERSOHAL 

7 ?S 


RECOGNlfE PERSONAL 
WEAKNESSES 


•>n a[ai i*.i if 

GOALS 

1. IS 


PROJECT POMtlVf 
AT T 1 MiOl S 

J. to 


TARE PAlOE IN 
ONE 1 S WOAfc 

J.7S 


ACCEPT 

RESPONS Iftu 1 t If f> 

cwn actio;/., 

J 10 


I <EPC HE ^1 L • - 
CflNtBOl 

J i.S 
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desirable that each institution go through the process of veri- 
fying these charts locally or developing its own charts. This 
will ensure that local conditions and needs are met, and that the 
institution's instructional personnel will feel "ownership", of 
its own program. 

In reading the DACUM chart shown in sample 2, notice that 
the general categories of competencies (duties) are given in the 
left-hand column.. The specific competencies that ^re included in 
each category are listed in the horizontal rows extending from 
the right of the category title (labeled "tasks"). 

Some programs, in the name of saving time and money, have 
used individual instructors (or a small group of instructors) to 
identify the tasks to be taught in the program. Typically, this 
involves .simp? going through a collection of texts and course 
outl ines and l meeting compe tenc ies on the basis of personal 
experience and preference. This approach, though widely prac- 
ticed, has serious deficiencies that may significantly weaken the 
curriculum. The task list so identified may be incomplete, out 
of date, and reflect only the current interests and abilities of 
the instructor rather -than the requirements of the occupation. 
This approach is hard to justify to either students, the profes- 
sion, or prospective employers. 

It is of critical importance in competency-based vocational 
training programs that you start with an accurate, complete, 
and verified competency listing or chart. Without this, no 
matter how well the rest of the curriculum is developed, or no 
matter how well the delivery of instruction is organized, the 
competency-based education (CBE) program is an exercise in futil- 
ity. 'Students may be industriously achieving each specified com- 
petency in the program but, if they are the wrong competencies, 
students will not be properly prepared to enter the occupation. 

Again, bear in mind that your level of direct responsibil- 
ity in; this process may vary depending on your specific adminis- 
trative position. Nonetheless, even if you do not have direct 
responsibility, you need to be aware of the total process so that 
you caA provide leadership to those whose direct responsibility 
it is.; Requesting periodic committee meeting minutes or other 
such formal reports can help you monitor progress, 
i 

Assume now that you have either provided your curriculum 
developers with the appropriate occupational analyses or have 
assisted them in producing these analyses. This list is, at this 
point, tentative: (1) it may not represent the total set of 
skills considered to be essential by local employers, and (2) it 
certainly does not indicate which of those skills will be covered 
in your institution's curriculum. ' It needs to be pointed out 
that some institutions that produce their own DACUM analyses 
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consider the charts to be final, not tentative, Viie charts are 
used exactly as produced by the DACUM Committee and are not 
revised in any way, nor are the identified competencies subject 
to further verification. There are obvious risks inhere- l in 
using the DACUM results without any further review or K.put: the 
number of DACUM Committee experts is usually limited to not more 
than 12 persons and the public relations value of having other 
qualified workers and supervisors review the analyses is lost. 
Thus, some additional steps are recommended . 



Verifying Occupational Analyses 

Verifying the occupational '■ analysis confirms that the items 
listed in fact descr ibe* the occupation and, specifically, the 
occupational situation locally into which students will be 
placed. To structure the verification process, certain decisions 
must be made: (1) who will conduct the verification, (2) who 
will participate in the actual verification, and (3) what ques- 
tions will be asked. In all likelihood, during the decision- 
making stages, there should be major involvement of three 
parties: (1) you, the administrator, (2) staff responsible for 
conducting the verification (e.g., those designated as curriculum 
developers ), and (3) advisory committee members. 

A member of the administrative staff must be involved. As 
that administrator, it is your responsibility to set up initial 
meetings with verification staff and advisory committee members. 
You may also prepare the agenda and record the minutes. It is 
the administrator who must explain to "the group what decisions 
must be made and what and how they can contribute. If you are 
not to be involved throughout, it is your responsibility to dele- 
gate authority to someone else--and then to. monitor progress to 
ensure that that responsibility is being carried out. This last 
item is crucial. 

Consider the administrator who decides that curriculum 
development is important; turns it over lock, st,ock,* and barrel 
to staff with few directions and little initial guidance; and 
then forqets about it until the due date. Such an administrator 
will probably be disappointed with the results. 

More often tfian not, the staff involved do not have the 
authority to make the necessary decisions, open the right doors, 
or secure the needed involvement and cooperation. Your adminis- 
trative presence, even at a distance, is required throughout the 
development process. During the initial meetings, you need to 
help those involved to plan the verification within the con- 
straints of budget and staff at your school. A "good" idea for 
which there are not adequate funds needs to be rethought, not 
squelched. Unless you are present, good ideas might be lost. 
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You are the one who knows the total picture and has the authority 
to make any necessary adjustments. 

Staff who will conduct the verification should be involved. 
Again, if you want staff to believe in and use the results of 
curriculum development, you must help them understand its impor- 
tance. Their being involved throughout the development process 
will help them to feel a part of this important procedure and 
greatly enhance articulation between academic and vocational pro- 
gram areas. Since they have been workers in their field, their 
inputs are critical. 

Advisory committees must be involved. Through common sense 
and, now, legislative requirement, advisory committees have 
become a part of vocational education at both secondary and post- 
secondary levels. The advisory committee for a particular ser- 
vice area and the program advisory committee or craft committee 
are groups of citizens with expertise in the world of work who 
are appointed in order to provide vocational instructors with 
advice concerning preparation of students for employment. As 
such, they have a key contribution to make to curriculum develop- 
ment, especially to its articulation with other programs and 
activities. They can provide suggestions concerning what verifi- 
cation questions should be asked, what techniques would -secure 
the most cooperation . from employers asked to participate in veri- 
fying the analysis, and what employers should be involved. They 
can also participate themselves in the verification of the list. 
Clearly, if your occupational program has no advisory group, your 
first step is to appoint such a body. 3 

At the planning meetings involving these persons, the fol- 
lowing decisions will need to be made, witn input from all 
members of the group: 

Who will conduct the verification process? 
" . A member of the administrative staff, such as an 
evaluation specialist 
. A specially appointed and trained group of faculty 

• A previously appointed staff, such as a team of 
curriculum developers 

• Other personnel 



3 For information on forming and working with an advisory 
group, you may' wish to refer to Module A-4, Organize an Occupa - 
tional Advisor y Committee ; and Module A-5, Maintain an Occupa- 
tional Advis ory Comm ittee , part of the Professional Teacher 
Education Module Series produced by the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education (Athens, GA: American Asso- 
ciation for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978). 
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What questions will be asked? 

• If you want only to verify the skills as real and 
relevant, you can ask incumbents simply to review each 
item on the analysis and check it if it is actually 
performed as part of that job. 

• If you wish to gather other information relevant to 
.sequencing and curriculum development, your verifica- 

, tion instrument or interview could include other ques- 

tions such as (1) Is the task performed by beginning 
workers? (2) How often is the task performed? (3) How 
. important is the task?, and (4) How difficult is it to 
learn to perform the task? 

Who will be asked to verify the tasks? 

• Employees (incumbent workers in an occupation) 

• Employers locally who hire workers in this area 

• Employers statewide 

• Advisory committee members 

» With an emerging occupation, a more diverse respond 
dent group may be required 

What key activities need to occur and what will be the 
schedule for their completion? 

• Design of instrument or questionnaire, or of inter- 
view questions 

• Pilot test of instrument with limited respondent 
group 

• Contacting of respondents 1 

• Deadlines for completion 

You must ensure that whatever verification process is 
selected is feasible — and effective — within your budget. Once 
the decisions have been made, your. role is that o£ facilitator-- 
making" sure any necessary forms are processed through your office 
quickly, being aware of the progress being made, and furthering 
that progress where possible. If some verification is to be done 
through interview/observation techniques, you can facilitate that 
process through such^devices as providing the means for training 
the interviewers, or writing letters of introduction over your 
signature to help interviewers gain the cooperation of employers. 
At any rate, the point is that, even though verification will 
probably not be your direct responsibility, you will need to 
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understand the process, help with the decisions, and 
progress if you want a good job to be done. 



Analyzing Verified Competencies 

Each competency (skill, task) statement next needs to be 
analyzed— to be broken down into the knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes required to perform that competency. This step serves sev- 
eral very important- purposes, one of which is to provide teachers 
-with a more detail basis for developing, instructional plans. 
More importantly, ^wever, it helps the curriculum developer ( s ) 
to identify the relative "size" of the competencies lisTO*. No 
matter how carefully defined and structured the analysis process 
has been, competencies inevitably vary in size, i.e., in the 
amount of time and effort required to teach or to learn that 
skill. By analyzing, each competency, one can identify and remedy 
these inconsistencies. 

It is difficult to describe exactly how large a competency 
statement should be. It can be said that a competency should 
not be so small and trivial as to require little or no training 
("count nuts and bolts for inventory"), or so large and global a*s 
to provide little guidance for instruction ("deal with the, pub- 
lic") In general, a competency statement should describe tasks 
that require specific instruction, and the instruction should be 
possible to complete within a reasonable period of time. 

It is helpful to provide curriculum developers with a simple 
chart to use to structure the completion of this step (see sam- 
ple 3 ) . Using such a chart, one can analyze each competency to 
determine (1) the subtasks, steps, or activities involved, 
(2) the cognitive (knowledge) elements involved, and (3) affec- 
tive (attitude) elements involved. Consideration of safety rela- 
tive to all three areas is of key importance. Advisory committee 
members can be involved in this step, also. 



Translating Competencies into Terminal 
Performance Objectives 

On the basis of the competency analysis, curriculum devel- 
opers next need to translate each competency statement. into a 



4. For more "detailed information on the verification process 
and design of instruments, you may wish to refer to Module A-7, 
Conduct a n Occupational Analysis , part of the Professional 
Teacher Education Module Series produced by the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education (Athens, GA: American Asso- 
ciation for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978). 
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SAMPLE 3 

ANALYSIS OF VERIFIED COMPETENCY 
GENERAL SECRETARIES 



Competency— Produce business letters 



In performing this competency, the secretary will need to do the following: 



C0NDUC> THESE ACTIVITIES 
1. Select appropriate materials 



2. Use correct letter format 



KNOW THE FOLLOWING 

Types of stationery 
Type styles 
Number and type of 
copi2S needed 

Business letter parts 
Business letter styles 



EXHIBIT THESE ATTITUDES 



3. Check for correct punctuation 
and spelling 

4. Edit letter as needed 



Punctuation and spelling 
rules 

Editing procedures 
Grammar 



Caring attitude 



5. Type letter 



6. Make appropriate corrections 



Accurate and efficient 
operation of typewriters 

Correction materials 
Correction procedures 



Exhibit concern for qualil 
of finished product 

Appreciation for accuracy 
and neatness 



7. Proof completed letter 



Proofreading skills 



Appreciation for accuracy 
and neatness 
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complete terminal per f ormance ob jec tive . The competency state- 
ment describes only the performance required, e.g., "Type reports 
and manuscripts." The terminal performance objective adds to 
this statement of performance (1) a statement of the general con- 
ditions under which the performance will be done, and (2) a 
statement of the general criteria against which the performance 
will be measured. Thus, for example, the previous competency 
statement becomes the terminal performance objective, "In office 
settings, given drafts of reports and manuscripts to be typed, 
the learner will type reports and manuscripts in correct forms to 
produce ma ilable copies according to established office proce- 
dures . " 

Performance: "the learner will type reports and manu- 
scripts" 

Condition: "in office settings, given drafts of reports 

and manusc r ipts to be typed " 
Criteria: "in correct forms to produce mailable copies 

according to established office procedures" 

The performance objectives described above are in the form 
advocated by Robert F. Mager and almost universally accepted by 
vocational educators. . Some institutions implementing CBE pro- 
grams, however, do not take the step of rewriting competencies, as 
terminal objectives. The condition of performance is assumed 
throughout as being that of the occupational work place (no£ the 
training classroom) , and the criteria are those applied to the 
'beginning worker in that occupational area. Checklists in the 
instructional packages inform the trainee of the specific per- 
formance criteria that will be used to determine overall pro- 
ficiency. Thus, rigorous training and evaluation standards are 
maintained , though in unique form. 

Sequencing the Terminal Performance Objectives 

At this point, you should have a list of task (skill or com- 
petency) ^statements for a given occupation, which have been veri- 
fied as actually constituting that Occupation. You also might 
have a terminal performance objective for each of the competen- 
cies that was verified. You do not necessarily/ however, have a 
list of the occupational ski]. Is that will make up the new cur-;, 
riculum. 7ft the end of this step — the sequencing of terminal 
performance objectives — you will have a list of the competen- 
cies and objectives to be taught in the program, arranged in a 
sequence supported by instructional logic , i.e., sequenced to 
promote effective student learning. This is called a curriculum 
plan or course outline and, fr.om this, staff can determine appro- 
priate instructional techniques to be used and the instructional 
materials needed. 



The larger view is needed here. The question is not, "In 
vhat order should all of these be clustered and taught in our 
Institution?" Instead, the question involves which of those 
skills will comprise the new curriculum. Articulation is a key 
concern here, and involvement of appropriate others is critical. 
The sequencing process is not ^'fficult, but it is complex. The 
decision made at this point v directly affect major instruc- 
:ional decisions made later and, thus, it is absolutely essential 
:hat you, as the administrator, be on top of the situation at 
:his point. 

Perhaps, the easiest way to proceed is to give an example. 
\ssume that you are the dean of occupational studies at a com- 
nunity college, and that the president of the local chapter of 
:he Society of Manufacturing Engineers, Mr. Lowe, comes to you 
tfith what he perceives to be a very serious problem. Mr. Lowe 
Indicates that area machine shops, generally, and several tool 
md die companies, in particular, are having great difficulty 
Finding and employing sufficient nUinbens_.of qualified machinists, 
:ool designers, tool and die makers, and others in related 
:rades. Since Mr. Lowe is also vice-president of the Acme Tool 
Company , you assume he knows whereof he ^speaks. You meet with 
4r. Lowe to discuss the problem in more detail, and then you 
arrange for the following steps to be taken: 

1. A team' of instructors from the industrial technologies 
department is appointed as a special task force to 
explore ,the problem, with released time provided for 
their activities. 

2. The task force is provided with some readily available 
occupational analyses and with directions for locating 
others. 

3. Meetings are held with advisory 'committee members, other 
local employers, and secondary school teachers to ascer- 
tain exactly what training is going on now. 

4. All of the -occupational, analyses are merged and the 
final list is taken to local employers and employees for 
verification. During the verification interviews, o£her 
specified questions may be asked to determine the -gap 
between what employer^ expect and what they are getting. 

^rmed witn all this information and data, the verified skills can 
De formed into a curriculum. If it is determined that you should 
add a program area or revise an existing program to meet employ-.* 
nent needs in this area,' the skills (competencies) to be covered 
leed to be selected and sequenced according to throe areas: 
articulation, time, and learning theory. 



Articulation . In terms of articulation, the curriculum plan 
or course outline needs to take into account available secondary 
preparation, available postsecondary training, available on-the- 
job training, and- employer expectations for their employees. By 
working together with secondary personnel, advisory committee 
members, and local employers, an articulated training sequence 
can be planned, which utilizes the available resources of each 
group effectively and meets both the needs of students and of 
local employers. 

Students graduating from the secondary program will be ade- 
quately trained for employment at a certain level or for further 
training at the community college. The community college program 
will make provision for the student lacking secondary training, 
but will also offer training that will follow logically from, and 
build upon, the secondary training offered locally. And gradu- 
ates from the community college program will be adequately 
trained for employment at a certain level. Once on the job, the 
graduate of either program may require specialized on-the-job 
training in areas (1) in which only the employer has the required 
equipment, (2) in which the employer has trainers available, or 
(3) in which the employer's practices are unique to the organiza- 
tion. 

To have three groups working together, each with its own 
self-i \te- ests, requires coordination if consensus is to be 
£ea ., i£ your institution initiates these meetings, an admin- 

ist - should be present, at least initially, to demonstrate 
inst . .ional commitment to the task, to coordinate the flow of 
activities, and to ensure that the atmosphere is one of coopera- 
tion toward a mutually beneficial goal. 

Articulation within the institution is also an important 
factor. If the machinists course to be added involves communica- 
tions skills, these may be best taught through (existing English 
courses. If computation skills are involved , these could be , , 
handled by existing, or revised, math courses. Other related 
skills (e.g., personal development, human relations, safety, 
career- information, certain technical skills) may already be 
taught in existing vocational courses. The new curriculum, tlien , 
would include all .skills to be acquired by students in prepara- 
tion for that occupation but, in addition,, would 'designate those 
to be covered in existing courses and those to be covered by the, 
new curriculum. , 

It follows then that the outcome's of these articulation' 
efforts will be reflected in the occupational program's entry and 
exit requirements. The entry criteria should correspond to the 
level of education or training available to and usually reached 
by students coming from feeder schools, or by students entering a 
postsecondary institution from a secondary vocational school. - 



likewise, program exit requirements should reflect the skill 
ttainment that local employees expect from entry-level worker:, 
n that occupation. Similarly, this concept also applies to 
nsti tu tion-wide admission and graduation requirements. 

Time . The second area of concern is time . Ideally , time 
hould ,be considered a variable, not a constant. The curriculum 
'ill, however, have to be based on the available (or allocated) 
ime. Regardless of an employer's expectations, your institution 
annot provide training beyond the designated constraints of 
ime. 

Compete ncy-based training programs in pos tsecondary institu- 
icn are moving strongly, toward allowing students whatever time 
hey need in order to achieve each specified competency at the 
equired level. This provides opportunity for success to 
rainees with a great range of learning styles and native abili- 
ies. To make this possible , of course, administrative and 
nstructional procedures may need to be revised. 

Although these open-entry/open-exit and competency-based 
•rograms are affecting our views concerning the limits of time, 
t present most schools still have their students in a course for 

predetermined amount of time, i.e., as many credit hours as 
equired for a diploma or certificate. In such cases, what is 
aught cannot exceed predetermined limits. If, by a'f fixing rough 
ime estimates to each of the skills in terms of the time needed 
o acquire that skill, it is determined that the skills exceed 
he time available, either the curriculum or the time allocated 
or the program will have to be adjusted. If sufficient data 
ere gathered during the verification process, you have the means 
o assist staff and advisory committee members in designing the 
urr iculum accord ing to the following principles:^ 

• Tasks selected should be at the entry or other appro- 
priate level of the occupation. 

• ^Selection should be limited to basic tasks that can be 
learned within a reasonable level of competency . 

• Tasks should be kept within the scope of the equipment 
avail-able (either in-place or obtainable < through existing 
funds ) . 



Much ^of what .follows on sequencing is taken from Byrl R. 
hoemakfer, An Instructional System Design for Vocational Educa - 
ioh (Columbus, OH; The Ohio State University, Instructional 
aterials Laboratory, Division of Vocational Education, 1976), 
p. 47-49. 
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• Tasks should be selected on the basis of their frequency 
of use on the job. 

• Tasks should be selected that are basic to learning more 
advanced tasks. 

Learning theory-' ♦ The third factor that you need to be sure 
is addressed by curriculum developers and advisory committee mem- 
bers as they finalize the curriculum is learning theory. At this 
point, they have produced a list of skills to be taught and have 
indicated whose responsibility it is for offering training in 
each skill, but the list is still not sequenced in any particular 
order. Final sequencing can only occur later.-- In conventional 
programs, individual instructors will select specific content and 
organize it in a logical sequence. In competency-based programs, 
students will select the order in.which.to pursue competencies 
through individual conferences with the instructor, basing selec- 
tion on such factor's as, the trainee's previous experience and 
present interest, and instructional efficiency. However, a gen- 
eral sequencing should be determined at this point. (This gen- 
eral sequencing is part' of the final steps of the DACUM process 
also. ) 

Generally, sequencing depends directly on the nature and 
structure of the selected tasks and terminal performance objec- 
tives that will comprise the units of learning. In view of some 
of the principles of learning, it might be advisable to orient 
the sequence to students' developmental level rather than to the 
subject matter. A few of the learning principles that are 
related to sequencing are as follows: 

1. Learning is most effective when built on something the 
student already knows. 

2. Students learn step by step, but they must see how each ^ 
' step fits into the. total structure. 

■? 

If the sequential order is student-centered vather than 
subject-centered, the following principles may help to determine 
a good learning order: 

1.- Sequence the tasks and content for early need. 

There are times when students need to learn basic skills 
and knowledge before they can carry out the steps 
required to perform a selected task. For example ,. cook- 
ing success begins with exact measuring. "How to mea- 
sure," therefore, must be one of the first items to be 
taught. This item could be considered a prerequisite 
needed for most cooking skills, or it could be listed as 
a step in learning to bake a cake. Another example is 



the need to teach safety or emergency procedures, espe- 
cially for potentially hazardous situations such as 
flying or working with machine tools. 

Sequence the tasks based on the normal job sequence. 

For instruction that has to do with overhaul of equip- 
ment , it is necessary that certain tasks be performed 
in a definite order, such as disassembly , cleaning , 
inspecting, repair or replacement, assembly, and test- 
ing. The student must learn this order. Sometimes the 
most difficult task may be the very first one. i n some 
jobs, the various tasks do not follow a regular order 
from simple ones to complex ones. 

Sequence the tasks for frequency of use. 

Tasks that students perform frequently must be learned 
early i ix the training program. In a horticultural pro- 
gram, sterilizing the soil is a task that students must 
do repeatedly on their, first a'nd every successive job. 
This task should be learned early. 

Sequence from simple to more complex. 

The completed- curriculum should be so arranged that the 
more simple tasks precede the more. complex ones. In 
an ideal situation, each task performed by. the student 
should be a little more complex than the previous one. 
Usually it is not possible to get a uniform Progression 
from simple to complex. The curriculum planner should 
use this progression to the extent possible, however^. 

Sequence the tasks so that each new task is built on 
something the student can already do. • 

When new tasks are tied to tasks that the student can 
already do, they become more meaningful and become a 
springboard for further learning. 

Sequence to provide exit points to suboccupa tions , 

sr.*'. i 

In many* vocational areas it is possible to organize the 
program to allow students to leave the program and get a 
Job in the occupatif>ff without having to complete the 
total program. In/ah auto mechanics program, for exam- 
ple, the trainee, may leave to earn a living as a brake 
• specialist and not get training 'at this time in auto- 
matic transmission repair or tune-up work. Tasks in the 
program can be sequenced to make this feasible and effi- 
cient. 



7. Sequence to initiate and maintain student interest. 
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In secondary programs espeoi , student interest 
an important consideration. .•* ■ tinning tasks can be 
selected on their ability to'c__>ate initial interest 
(e.g., in a graphics program, compose and .print a simpK 
personal card). Interest can be maintains by perict-x- 
- <cally presenting a task that is known to generate fresh 

.enthusiasm (e.g., in photography, make enlargements). 
By judicious selection, this can be done without doing 

* violence to the natural sequence of events. 

The process of sequencing as described here involves two 
aspects of learning— how much should be included. in a two-year 
secondary or postsecondary vc rational program, and how can it 
best be arranged so that effective learning can take place? The 
advisory committee should be utilized to the fullest extent to 
help make these two aspects meaningful for the Program, 
role as administrator is also crucial. You must believe in the 
importance of these activities and you must be able to convince 
staff of their importance. You must understand the process and 
be able to explain it to those you ask to use it. And, most 
importantly, you must be visible throughout the process, monitor 
ing progress, willingly providing assistance as needed, and 
reviewing and approving the final curriculum outline. For an 
example of a partial curriculum outline showing the sequenced 
terminal performance objectives for an office clerical worker i n 
the dutv area of "operating typewriters," see sample 4. These 
tasks -and their associated performance objectives were sequenced 
according- to the importance of those tasks and/or the sequence i 
which they ,re normally performed on the job, as perceived by a 
panel of experts. 

With a thoroughly and carefully developed curr iculum . pi an c 
course outline, created with the support and involvement of 
appropriate- staff and advisory commitfae members, you have a fir 
basis for subsequent activities involved in the supervision of 
instruction: assisting staff in preparing instructional objec- 
tives- selecting instructional strategies; and specifying con- 
tent 'time allocations, and needed tools, equipment, supplies, 
and facilities. In addition, you have a concrete structure on 
wh to base your efforts to evaluate curriculum effectiveness. 



SAMPLE 4 
CURRICULUM OUTLINE 



DUTY STATEMENT I 

The learner will operate typewriters. 

Performance Objectives . 

1# In office settings, given business correspondence to be 
typed, the learner will determine the appropriate 
stationery to be used according to established * of f ice 
procedures. 

2. In office settings, given business materials that have 
.been prepared, the learner will detect and specify, 

using proofreader's marks, typographical and/or textual 
errors on originals and/or carbon copies. and correct 
the errors to produce mailable copies according to 
establis^-sd office procedures. 

3. In offic settings, given business materials to be 
ty^ed, the learner will assemble, disassemble, organize 
correctly, and type in mailable form a carbon pack 
according to established office procedures. 

4. In office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will place materials in typewriters 
accurately according to established business proce- 
dures. 

5. ■ - In office settings, given business materials to be 

typed, the learner will determine appropriate type- 
written formats such as margins, centering, or styles 
according to established office procedures. 

6. In office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will type accurately and at a. speed 
of at least fifty words per minute (WPM) to produce 
mailable copies according to established office proce- 
dures. 



SOURCE: Taken with slight adaptation from Sharon Bass et al . , 
Perf cr fiance Objectives; Office Clerical Employee Entry-Level 
( For ^Collins, CO: Colorado State University , Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Curriculum Materials Service, 1978), pp. .5-7. 



7. In office settings, given business materials to be 
typed, the learner will type from scripts and rough 
drafts using proofreader/revision marks according to 
established business procedures. 

8. In office settings, given tabular materials to be 
typed, the learner will type tables in correct forms to 
produce mailable copies according to established office 
procedures. 

9. In office settings, given drafts of reports and manu- 
scripts to be typed, the learner will type reports and 
manuscripts in correct forms to produce mailable copies 
according to established office procedures. 

10 In office settings, given drafts of meeting minutes to 
be typed, the learner will type minutes of meetings in 
correct forms to produce mailable copies according to 
established office procedures. 

11. In office settings, given drafts of memorandums to be 
typed, the learner will type memorandums in correct 
formats to produce mailable copies according to estab- 
lished office procedures. 

12: In office settings, given audio materials to be tran- 
scribed, the learner will type materials from audio 
sources, such as telephone, a person's voice or audio- 
tapes in usable formats according to established office 
procedures. 

13. In office settings, given materials to be typed, the 
learner will type drafts in correct forms for super- 
visors' revisions and corrections according to estab- 
lished office procedures. \ 

14. In office settings, given information to be typed on 
labels, the learner will type labels in usable formats 
according to established office procedures. 

15. In office settings, , given drafts of letters to be 
typed, the learner will type letters in correct formats 
to produce mailable copies according to established 
office procedures. 

16. In office settings, given data to be recorded, the 
learner will correctly place and type data on forms to 
produce mailable copies according to established office 
procedures. 



17. In office settings/ given statistical data to be typed, 
the learner will type statistical data in correct forms 
to produce mailable copies according to established 
office procedures • 

18. In office settings, given address information, the 
learner will type address materials for mailing in 
correct forms to produce mailable copies according to 
established office procedures. 

19. In office settings, given manufacturers' manuals and 
cleaning materials, the learner will maintain and clean 
typewriters according to manufacturers' guidelines and 
established office procedures • 



20. In office settings, given specific situations, the 
learner will correctly utilize available typewriter 
accessories according to manufacturers' guidelines and 
established office procedures. 

21. In office settings, given specif ic .situations requiring 
the use of reference materials and access to reference 
materials, the learner will use reference materials 
effectively to obtain additional information according 
to established business procedures. 

22. In office settings, given forms requiring revisions and 
suggestions for such revisions, the learner will revise 
forms according to established office procedures. 




If you are interested in learning more about curricu- 
lum development in vocational education, you may wish 
to read selected chapters in Finch and Crunkilton, 
Curriculum Development in Vocational and Technical 
E ducation: Planning, Content, and Impl ementation. 
This reference addresses the history and theory of 
curriculum development and has sections on planning 
the curriculum, establishing curriculum content, and 
implementing the curriculum. 




Tne following worksheet is designed to test your com- 
prehension of the material in the information sheet, 
"Directing Curriculum Development," pp. 9-39, and to 
help you to relate that information to guidelines and 
resources in your state. The first two items require 
sl\ort essay- type responses . The remaining items 
require that you complete certain activities and 
document your res ults in writing . Please respond 
fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all 
parts of each item. 



CURRICULUM WORKSHEET 



According to one source," "Curriculum for vocational educa- 
tion starts with a job and ends with the student on the job." 
What does this mean, and how does this affect your direction 
of curriculum development? 



Each institution is responsible for designing and delivering 
its own curriculum. At the same time, each is responsible 
for maintaining articulation with related programs in its 
geographic area. How do you resolve this apparent conflict 
of responsibilities? 



Shoemaker, p. 13. 



What sources of occupational analyses are available to 
vocational educators in your state? Identify as many as 
possible, and list each source and how and where it can be 
obtained . 

) 



a. Is there an ERIC collect v,n housed somewhere in your 
state? 



b. If yes, where is it housed and what procedures must an 
administrator follow to acquire ERIC materials? 



If possible, visit this facility, check RIVE for occupa 
tional analyses in a particular occupation, and locate 
and review those analyses. 



Using as many sources as you could iden^rfy within your 
state, locate all the occupational analyses covering the 
skills needed by a word processor operator, or some other 
occupational program area of your choice. 

List each analysis found and the source through which you 
located it. 



Compare the occupational analyses you located, describe 
their similarities and differences, and explain what that 
means in terms of curriculum development. 
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Compare your written responses on the "Ci/rr iculum 
Worksheet" with the "Model Answers" given below. 
Your responses need not exactly "duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



The goal of vocational education is, by legislative direc- 
tive, to prepare youth for employment. It is only common 
sense,, then, to structure training programs based directly on 
identified employment needs. According to Shoemaker, "the 
only reliable source of content for specif id training in an 
occupation is in the experiences of masters of that occupa- 
tion," In terms of curriculum development , this means that 
one starts by identifying and verifying the skills actually 
performed on the job in an occupation in which there is 
student interest and community need. The curriculum must 
develop from this occupational analysis base and, conse- 
quently, should adequately prepare students for employment. 
And, because curriculum development is a process , the base is 
continuously evaluated and updated to ensure relevancy to 
employment — and student — needs. 

Being responsible for developing its own curriculum does not 
mean that the institution does this in isolation. Neither 
does articulation imply that programs in neighboring institu- 
tions must all be identical or that they forfeit their auton- 
omy^ What is important is that related and feeder programs 
provide for a smooth progression of learning for the poten- 
tial students, and that there are as few omissions and dupli- 
cations as possible. v 

Students should be able to begin their occupational training 
in one institution (a secondary school, for example) and find 
it possible to continue advanced work in another. Upper- 
level institutions, on the other hand, should usually have 
some courses available that allow adult learners to begin 
their training within that institution. Proprietary schools 
and corporate training programs should plan the ir curricula 
to draw on others" students and provide unique- services for 
their clientele. 

If education establishments in a community work together in 
curriculum- development, it should be possible to construct a 
career ladder in many fields. In the field of Health Occupa- 
tions, fot example, this might mean that a young person is 
initially trained as a health aide in the local secondary 



school, then progresses to dental assistant, dental thera- ^ 
pist, and finally to. professional dentist in a university , - 
program — each experience building on the other! To do ( this 
requires careful and valid identification of competencies. for 
each program, and thorough instructional delivery.- It,, also - 
requires mutual trust and communication among the cooperating 
institutions. The .program administrator will help to decide 
what parts of^the total curriculum are legitimately within 
the scope of the institution, whether there is sufficient 
need and interest, and how to ensure that the institution's 
program is coherent in itself, and supportive of others. 

You should have checked at the local, state, and university 
levels if possible, and these contacts should have yielded a 
"wide variety of sources of occupational analyses. For^exam- 
V ple,'you might have found .that your state is a member of 
V-TECS or IDECC. Or, your state' may have arranged for state- 
wide , analyses to be developed. You may wish to review the 
listing on pp. 17-19 for additional sources available, per- 
haps, outside your state. 

a. Every state has access to the ERIC collection in at least 
one location . 

b. By checking with your resource person or state department 
personnel, you probably found that th'e collection is 
located in the state-department 1 ibrary facilities or at 
one of the state's universities or colleges. 

c. You should have been able to do the following: locate 
the RIVE documents; use them to locate existing occupa- 
tional analyses; locate those analyses in the ERIC 
system; and use a microfiche reader to review those 
analyses. 

a. You should have attempted to use all of the following 
sources, depending on their availability in your state: 

• Resources in Vocational Education (RIVE) 

• Instructional Materials Laboratory occupational 
......alyses developed at The Ohio State University 

• Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of 
States (V-TECS) catalogs 

». Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum' 
Consortium (IDECC) j 

• State department of education, division of voca- 
tional education 
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• University/college vocational education depart- 
ments 

0 

• Professional associations related to business 
• * office education 

• Employers with word processing equipment 
l> Employment bureaus 

• Manufacturers of word processing equipment 

• Vocational schools and private and public 
postsecondary institutions 

b. ,You ^hould have been able to locate and list relevant 
/•analyses through several of the suggested sources. 

c. The tasks on the various lists should have been similar 
since they describe the same occupation. However, you 
probably found that the devel of detail varied among 
analyses, some providing only major duties performed, and 
some providing a detailed breakdown of all skills, knowl- . 
edge, ajgd attitudes required. In addition, certain tasks 
found on" one list may be missing from other lists. In ^ 
terms of curriculum development, these variations confirm 
the necessity for verifying the occupational analyses 
loQally. 



il of Performance : Your completed "Curriculum Worksheet" 
ild have covered the same major points as the model responses, 
you should have been able to complete each activity as speci- 
J in" the model responses. If you missed some points, were 
Die to complete certain items, or have questions about any 
Ltional points you made, review the * material " in the informa- 
i sheet, "Directing Curriculum Development, pp. 9-39, Or check 
i your resource person. ^ 



NOTES 




Learning Experience II 
OVERVIEW 



Given a case study -describing how 6 he admi n i s— 
trator directed curriculum '.'deveXo'pme^ 
the performance of that administrator* 



You will be reading the "Case Stu^y^ j^y <si^ £2 
and critiquing the- performance of t^^admi^i^^n- 



trator described . 



You will be evaluating your comp^teri^y ;in^^ti^>:d, 
tiquing the administrator's pe 
ingl curriculum development by £omj^ 
completed critique with the "Model ;;(^it^u<er w > 

£p • 53r 54 • .; - .-. ;, '• ' *• Vr- , y,^- 




You may wish to interview ' an experienced admin- 
istrator about his/her experiences in d^ 
staff in producing a curriculum. 
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Activity The following "Case Study" describes how one adminis 
9 trator, Mr. Miller, handled the task of directing 
Jff curriculum development. Read the case study and 

critique in writing the performance of the adminis- 
trator "described: what he did right; what he did 
; wrong; what he should have done instead. 



CASE STUDY 



Mr. Miller, a vocational administrator, had just returned 
:rom attending a series of conferences on competency-based 
iducation, and he was excited about the concept since it fit 
iell with the institution's philosophy of individualization, 
^fter a number of meetings with the other administrative staff, 
It was decided that one department, Computer Science, should ini- 
tiate work on developing a curriculum outline(s) that could then 
serve as a basis for either (1) a traditionally taught course 
-hat would be more responsive to employment needs, or (2) a 
-ompetency-based course, and also (3) development of instruc- 
tional materials to cover the skills identified. Mr. Miller was 
placed in charge of directing the curriculum development efforts 

Mr. Miller first called a friend at the state department an 
asked her to send him any materials she could find related to 
Computer Science. Then he met with the institution's curriculum 
coordinator, Ms. Cox, who would be charged with direct responsi- 
Dility for working with staff on the development of a curriculum 
outline (s). He explained to Ms. Cox all about competency-based 
sducation and how it related to the institution's mission and 
philosophy. He reminded her of the occupations, for which the 
computer science program was designed to train students. Then h 
indicated that it would be up to Ms. Cox to meet with the compu- 
ter science staff and direct their activities in producing a 
curriculum outline(s). When Mr. Miller got the package of mate- 
rials from the state department, he turned it over to Ms. Cox. 

Ms. Cox was new at her job and quite enthusiastic. She 
therefore made detailed plans and started initiating action. 
She sorted through the state department materials and found two 
existing occupational analyses and a verification instrument. 
She then called a meeting with the computer science staff for 
after school, introduced herself, and carefully explained what 
Mr. Miller wanted done. Using handouts of the relevant state 
department materials and overhead transparencies, she described 
in detail how to develop an occupational analysis, verify the 
tasks, and sequence the resulting terminal performance objec- 
tives. She finished by asking if there were any questions, but 



After Ms. Cox left the room, there was a moment of silence 
before one of the teachers burst out laughing. M Exactly when 
does she think we're going to do all this? After school? It 
can't be during school because we don't share a common planning 
period." Another teacher, however, felt they should contribute 
something, so they took the two existing occupational analyses, 
checked them carefully, deleted some items, added other items, 
and arrived at a single task list they could agree, on. Verifica 
tion v.ad development of terminal performance objectives was ouh 
of the question. They didn't have the time and their budget was 
too small to support a lot of extra duplication and postage. 

When Ms. Cox checked with them periodically, they gave 
vague replies. Finally, the due date arrived and they handed 
her the unverified list they'd compiled. She, in turn, gave it 
to Mr. Miller, explaining that the staff was uncooperative. 
Mr. Miller didn't agree. ' He knew he had a good teaching staff. 
He was, however, very disappointed with Ms. Cox. After all, he 
had trusted her. ■ 



Compare your completed written critique of the "Case 
Study" with the "Model Critique" given below. Your 
responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



The best that can be said for Mr. Miller is that he was 
accurate in his perceptions that competency-based education can 
help to achieve a goal of individualized instruction, and correct 
in initiating the development of curriculum outlines that could 
serve as a firm basis for the present program offerings or for 
the development of a competency-based program. Mostly, however, 
he erred. His trust in Ms. Cox was not misplaced; it just lacked 

his own very cruc ial support . 

-■• > 

First, Mr. Miller did not seem to understand the total 
development process and all it involved. This makes it very 
difficult to adequately monitor progress. One needs first to 
know what one is looking for. In addition, by failing to think 
through the total process, he failed to give Ms. Cox the kinds of 
support she needed such as faculty incentives (e.g., released 
r time or a common planning period), funding for duplication and 
postage, etc. 

Second, he failed to recognize that, even with incentives, 
Ms. Cox, as a nev, staff member, would undoubtedly have difficulty 
persuading veteran staff to take on extra duties. He should have 
called' the initial meeting and lent his experience and authority 
to the request- He should have made it his own responsibility to 
convince staff of the value of the task and of the need for their 
participation* Clearly, since the request came secondhand and 
since Mr. Miller was invisible throughout the process, staff felt 
under no particular pressure to deliver. There were no rewards 
for participating; neither were there any penalties — intrinsic or 
extr insic--for not participating. If you delegate responsibil- 
ity , you need to also delegate authority - — or be readily available 
to provide that authority yourself . 

By acquiring the state department materials for Ms. Cox, he 
might have led Ms. Cox to believe that those materials were ade- 
quate f yet the state department is only one of many possible 
sources that should have been checked. In addition, asking for 
"any materials related to computer science," is not very defi- 
nite. He's very lucky — or Ms. Cox is — that there was some useful 
material included. Mr. Miller should either have checked 




additional sources himself or charged Ms. Cox with specific 
responsibility for doing so. 

One of the most critical voids in the process is in the are 
of articulation/involvement. Mr. Miller, as vocational adminis- 
trator, should have ensured that the advi sory committee was 
actively involved at various points throughout the process. 
Their experience and familiarity, with the community could have 
been of enormous help and, perhaps, might have helped motivate 
staff participation. Mr. Miller also should have made certain 
that some interaction occurred between the computer science 
teachers and relevant others: personnel at schools offering 
similar training locally; other employers and employees in the 
area of computer science; other staff at the school such as tho; 
offering support services, related instruction, or core subject: 
such as English. 

In a very real "sense, it is fortunate that staff did not 
take the request seriously. Had they tried to complete the tas. 
they would have encountered frustrating circumstances all along 
the way, since Mr. Miller really hadn't provided them with the 
needed direction f support, or motivation. At least now, he and 
Ms. Cox can try again, with better laid plans, without really 
asking staff to duplicate their efforts. 



Level of Perfo rmance : Your completed written critique should 
have covered the same major points as the "Model Critique. If 
you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
Points you made, review the material in the information sheet, 
"Directing Curriculum Development," pp. 9-39, or check with you 
resource person if necessary. 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person 
to meet with an experienced administrator. v ^ y 
interview this administrator and gather detax 
information about his/her experiences in directing 
staff in producing a curriculum, including problems 
encountered and solutions reached . You could struc- 
ture the interview around such questions as the 
following : 

• How do you define curriculum development? 
What steps are involved? What is the ultimate 
product? 

• Wh,at is your role, direct and indirect, in the 
process? 

• What techniques and incentives do you use to 
involve staff? 

• Who else do you involve in the process? Why? 
How? 

• What sources do you use to locate occupational 
•analyses? 

• How much staff time is required for the veri- 
fication, analysis, and sequencing of tasks and 
terminal performance objectives? 

© What problems have you encountered in direct- 
ing curriculum development and how did you solve 
them? 



NOTES 
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Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 





While working in an actual administrative situ- 
ation , d i r e c t c ur r i c u 1 um development.* 



^trvVty; ^^i/.^As'-. part of your administrative duties , direct cur- 
#i culum d Thl s will incl ud e-r \ 

SS?^ persons- 
; • © procedures to be followed 

-•^id^ntif ying Vexist ing occupational analyses 

iif:., or"- ; sources of occupational a 

V •/monitoring the ; verification of tasks (com- 
^p^^ he analys i s .of the ver if led com- 

: k petericies , and the development and "sequencing 
of terminal performance bb j e ct iye s . 

> • • ; f ac ill tat ing staff efforts 

^ i approyi final curriculum plan or 

- course outline developed 

NOTE: : each of the above activi- 

ties/ ^c^ument your activities (in wr i ting /on 
tajpe> through for assessment purposes. 



lililllill 



continued 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative 
situation, this * learning experience may be deferred , with the 
approval of your resource person, until you have access to an 
actual administrative situation. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE continued 




Arrange to have your resource person review the 

curriculum plan or course outline and atiy other 
Edcx:umentation_pxi^uced^ If possible , arrange to 

have your tre sour c e per son observe your performance 
f ati a point directly involved in the 

^process (e.g •> conducting a meeting between 

^secondary and postsecondary personnel)* 

Your total competency will be assessed by your 
resource per son > using the "Administrator Perfor?- 
ma pp v 59-61. 

■B&e$ upon the criteria specified in this assess- 
ntent iris trumeht, your resource person wil 1 deter- 
mine whether you are competent in directing 
curriculum development. 



/ 



Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Direct Curriculum Development 



Directions ; Indicate the level of the administrator's accom- 
plishment by placing an X ill the ' appropriate box under the LEVEL 
OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, because of special circumstances, a 
performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^ 1<** & 



In initiating the curriculum 
g^^ Q w oi Q p m ent process, the 
B Eadministrator : 

'1. selected appropriate staff for 

pa rticipation. • . v 

2. motivated staff to participate.... Q 

3. explained the curriculum develop- 



4. provided staff with the resources 
required (e.g. , time , space, 



5. ' explained to staff the importance 



In facilitating the curriculum develop- 
ment process , the admi nistrator ; 

6. monitored the entire process □ 

7. .provided direct leadership and 



□ 


□ 


□ 


EH 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ IHIHI 








• P ■ - 


□ 


□ 




□ . plBf 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ msm 

1 ; \0:v; ) 


□ 


□ 




.V/.'<„;r^lL-V-.-'^^V»':^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□/ laiii 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE | 



8. 



9. 



10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 



ensured adequate leadership 
during times when he/she was 
not directly involved 



ensured adequate articulation 
through involvement of the fol- 
lowing groups : 



a. 
b. 

c, 



advisory committee. . « 
other local trainers. 



staff at other educational 
levels (secondary and post- 
secondary ) 



d. other staff within the ; school. 

assisted staff in locating exist- 
ing occupational analyses and 
occupational data . • . 



confirmed the adequacy of the 
verification process and results.. 



facilitated the verification 
process as needed 



confirmed the adequacy of the 
competency analysis process. . 



facilitated the competency 
analysis process as needed 

confirmed the adequacy of the 
specification of terminal perfor- 
mance objectives 



facilitated the process of speci- 
fying terminal performance objec- 
tives 5 • • 

confirmed the adequacy of the 
sequencing process and results • • . 



1 — 1 


i — i 
l I 


i — i 


i — i 
i i 


□ 

1 ■ .1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




. □ 


LJ 


J 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


, □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



nil 



\f\ ■ .'vu ; 1/ 'V. . 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



V* Of** V s * 



m 



m 



m 



18. facilitated the sequencing 

* process as needed LJ LJ LJ LJ 

19. reviewed, and approved the final 

curriculum plan or course outline. LJ I 1 | 1 □ 

The final curriculum plan^or course 
outline gives evidence of adequate 
leadership because the skills ii — luded ; 
; — 

20. are drawn from the list of skills 

on the verified occupational . 

analysis □ LJ, LJ □ 

21. reflect employer needs as indi- 
cated in the general verification ■ 

data □ □ .□ □ 

22. are consistent -with the overall 

^ mission and goals of the school... LJ □ LJ LJ 

23. are articulated with other 

locally available vocational ( 

education programs [ | LJ LJ LJ 

24. are realistic in terms of avail- 
able staff, time f equipment, 

supplies, funding, etc LJ LJ LJ LJ 

25. are sequenced according to learn- ' 

ing theory and instruc ■ >. .nal . / — — 

logic..,.. □ □ □ □ IffliS! 



m 



Level of Performance : All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or 
' EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives, a NONE, POOR, or FAIR 
response, the administrator and resource persoiji should meet to 
determine what additional activities the administrator needs to 
complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). . v - 
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